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For “ The Friend.” 
Samuel Bownas. 
(Continued from page 130.) 

Having now enlisted with a willing heart in the 
service of his divine Master, it was his concern to 
keep daily under a religious exercise, striving to 
feel the good presence of the Lord, and to hear 
What he might be pleased to speak to his soul. In 
this waiting watchful state, he apprehended him. 

lf called to attend the neighbouring meeting of 

elland ; and taking his friend, Isaac Alexander, 

tealous young minister, for companion, he went 
thither. Besides attending the meeting, they went 
to see James Wilson, a person under convincement, 
Whose parents were not Friends. James’ mother 
Was very ready in the Holy Scriptures, and withal, 
@irious about the meaning of passages. She de- 
sired Samuel to give his judgment ——s that 
saying in Isaiah, referred to by the apostle Peter, 
viz: “Behold, I create new heavens and a new 
earth wherein dwells righteousness,” which opened 
his way, under the fresh illumination of the Divine 
light, to preach the new birth to her, so effectually, 
that she was thoroughly convinced, and became an 
honest Friend, attending meetings steadily as long 
wsshe was able. His account proceeds: 

“ My time of servitude being at an end, my mas- 
ter was very willing to keep me in his service, and 
spoke to me about it, which gave me an opportunity 
toopen my mind to him about my visit to Scot- 
land. He then told me to acquaint some of the 
elders in the meeting therewith, for it was neces- 
sary I should have a certificate, to show the unity 
of the brethren with my journey; which accord- 
ingly I did, and had a certificate. Isaac Alexan- 
der being my companion, had a certificate likewise. 

e went to Kendal, being the first meeting, and 
then to [several others], and visited part of Lan- 
¢ashire and Yorkshire, in about three or four weeks, 
Bat the poverty of my spirit was so exceedingly 
great and bitter, that I could scarcely bear it, but 
cried out aloud, which so surprised my companion, 
that he feared it would be too hard for me, for I 
complained that I was deceived or mistaken; be- 
cause, while I was in my master’s work, | rarely 
by night or day was without some degree of divine 
virtue on my mind, but now I could feel nothing 

the bitterness of death and darkness; all com- 





fort was hid from me for a time, and I was bap- 
tized into death indeed. As we went along, I said 
to Isaac with a vehemence of spirit: ‘Oh! that I 
was in my master’s work again, and favoured with 
my former enjoyments of Divine life, how aceept- 
able it would be!’ We went to a meeting at 
Hawkeshead, it was a little better with me, but [I 
was still] very poor; and so we performed our 
journey in about a month, and he returned to his 
father’s house, and I to my master Parrot’s.” 

It will be seen from this, that the writer was 
not one of those who think religion is to be all 
pleasant sunshine, and that those who speak of in- 
ward buffetings, baptisms, clouds and sorrows, are 
under a delusion. This easy, flippant, superficial 
religion has grown into favour with some, and is 
generally accompanied by activity and readiness 
to engage on very slight ground, in works, osten- 
sibly religious. But the Saviour and his apos- 
tles nowhere taught that those who engaged in 
the christian pilgrimage, were to be exempt from 
suffering and conflict. ‘In the world,” said Christ, 
“ye shall have tribulation: but be of good cheer, 
I have overcome the world.” Here is the conso- 
lation—great as the trials may be, and long and 
hard the struggle, the christian triumphs over the 
world in and through his victorious Lord, and is 
cheered and animated by the blessed hope, that a 
conqueror’s crown will at last be his. It is not 
difficult for persons to deceive themselves with the 
idea, that they may go along in a light, easy, plea- 
sant path, very agreeable to the natural mind, be 
employed in benevolent and religious performances, 
wishing well to what they think is good, and escape 
the mortifications, crosses and afflictions that the 
followers of the suffering Saviour have had to en- 
dure, and yet reap the reward at the end. Far 
be it from us to represent the path of the righteous 
as one of gloom and sorrow. It is not so—* for 
as the sufferings of Christ abound in them, so their 
consolation also aboundeth by Christ,” and “if 
they suffer with him, they shall also reign with 
Him.” But, as we are assured on the authority 
of our Lord’s apostle, “that we must, through 
much tribulation, enter into the kingdom of God,” 
those who know little or nothing of it, may well be 
led into close self-examination, whether they have 
ever got below the surface of things. 

Samuel Bownas proceeds: “ I was very loath to 
go to Scotland, having been proved with so much 
poverty of spirit, the cup was so bitter I could 
hardly bear it. However, I kept my mind to my- 
self, and we set forward on foot, visiting part of 
Cumberland in our way, and we accomplished the 
journey in about two months’ time. At our return 
hay harvest came on, and I went to mowing, and 
on meeting-days went just where my mind was led, 
and grew in my ministry, and the Lord let me see 
his kindness to lead me through that state of 
poverty, which was of great service to qualify me 
to speak to others in the like condition, and that 
trials of sundry kinds were for my improvement 
and good, tending to my establishment in the true 
root of a Divine and spiritual ministry. The doc- 
trine of our Saviour and his apostles did much 


comfort me, so that I became, in the opinion of 





several, an able minister, although but short, sel- 
dom standing a quarter of an hour. But alas! I 
have seen since that I was but a mere babe in the 
work. 

“ This summer passed over, and by my harvest 
work at hay and corn I got a little money, being 
just pennyless before, so that I travelled to a meet- 
ing, fourteen or fifteen miles, three times forth and 
back on foot, with three half-pence, being all the 
money I had, and thinking to refresh myself in the 
way, when [ came near the house of entertainment, 
i found myself so strong and cheerful, that I 
thought I might want it more at another time, and 
so kept it. 

“ Towards the fall, I bought a horse, and put 
myself in a condition for another journey with my 
old companion again, We thought either of us 
pretty sufficient to hold a meeting ; however, I was 
to go with him through Bishoprick and Yorkshire, 
and he was to go with me into the west, as to 
Wilts, Somersetshire, Devonshire, &e. We had 
not proceeded far, before I was very much shut up, 
and had no satisfaction at all in going further with 
him. I told him how it was with me, and we 
were both willing to part. I went to be at York 
on First-day, and meeting with dear John Richard- 
son, I laid my concern before him, and as a nursing 
father he spoke very encouragingly to me, and he 
got meetings appointed for me at Wetherby, and 
so forward towards Doncaster. I went on in great 
fear, and after meeting at Wetherby, Benjamin 
Brown spoke very encouragingly, that ‘the Lord 
would enlarge my gift; and when thou findest it 
so,’ said he, ‘ do not value thyself upon it, but give 
the honour of it where it is due, and keep humble, 
and God will bless thee, and make thee a useful 
member in his hand.’ My next meeting was at 
Wakefield, which was very much to my comfort 
and encouragement. Then to Pontefract, where I 
had no cause to complain; and from thence to 
Doncaster on Seventh-day, it being market-day 
there. I was conducted to Thomas Aldam’s quar- 
ters, he being in town, who soon came and looked 
at me, I thought austerely, first inquiring whence 
I came, and if I had a certificate? To all which 
I gave proper answers, and showed him my certi- 
ficate ; all this seemed agreeable, and he undertook 
to appoint meetings forward, and sent me home 
with his son. Not having ever been so closely 
examined before, I feared how I should come off, 
Thomas Aldam being a noted minister; but at last 
he came home, and was very tender and kind in- 
deed. Next day, being First-day, we repaired to 
meeting, and I came off much beyond what I ex- 
pected, so that I was very cheerful in my spirit 
after it, and we had a little opportunity in the 
evening, and all ended brave and well. 

“The week following I went to Blithe, and took 
meetings in course as they lay by Maplebeck to 
Nottingham. At Maplebeck there was a brave 
old living Friend, with whom I had great comfort, 
his name was John Camm. At this place I had 
the best meeting that I had ever had, and it pro- 
duced a remarkable effect upon me. I thought the 
bitterness and anguish of death, which I had gone 
through before, might now be over in a great de- 
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gree, and I should go on smoother and with more| magnificence. You are standing far below, gezing| thos set in motion, and away they glide, heapi 
ease for time to come, for the Friends showed me|up to where the great disc of the glittering Alp|up the material before them in great waves, an 
much respect, and I was visited in the evening and jcuts the heavens, and drinking in the influence of|then pouring over precipices in broad, majestic 


morning before I left them, by several who lived |the silent scene around. 


Suddenly, an enormous |cascades—Niagaras of snow.’ 


This species of 


nigh: in short, I thought more of myself than I|mass of snow and ice, in itself a mountain, seems|avalanche is termed the “sliding,” to distinguish 
had done before, that | remember. Two or three|to move; it breaks from the toppling outmost|it from the last, or “rolling” avalanche. 

of them went with me to Nottingham, seeming|mountain ridge of snow, where it is hundreds of 
much pleased with my company. It being Seventh-|feet in depth, and in its first fall of perhaps two|When the summer sun is playing hotly upona 


day, I was there on First-day at two meetings, and 
came off tolerably well, but not as at Maplebeck. 
The Third-day following I was at Castle Dunning- 
ton, where was a fine collection of Friends; I 
preached some time amongst them, but found not 
authority and life, as I thought, to attend me as 
before; however, I desired another meeting with 
them in the evening, which was readily assented 
to, which was very large, considering that place. I 
seemed very poor and low, and blamed myself 
much for appointing another meeting in so poor and 
weak a frame of mind. The meeting came on, and 
proved better than I expected; but I was very 
low, and it being aclear moonlight night, I walked 
into the Friend’s orchard behind his house, be- 
moaning myself very much, as having lost my 
guide, and fallen from that happy condition I was 
in the week before. The Friend of the house find- 
ing I tarried, came out to me, having a sense of 
my low state and condition, and inquiring how I 
did, he began to speak in praise of those two meet- 
ings, and of the service I had in them. All this 
did not raise my spirits; we went in, but he per- 
ceived I was very low, and he and his wife endea- 
voured to comfort me. His wife had a fine gift in 
the ministry, and she told me some experiences she | 
had gone through, but all did not do, nor come 
near my condition.” 
(To be continued.) 
From the Eclectic Review. 
Avalanches, 

According to Byron, an avalanche is a “ thun- 
derbolt of snow.” 

Travellers are frequently disappointed on wit- 
nessing the spectacle. Brought into cheating) 
proximity by the purity of the air, and deluded) 
by the colossal proportions of a mountain land-| 
scape, they have been known to treat the pheno-| 
menon as one of a very trumpery description. | 
Even poetical minds find it difficult to believe that 
the white spirt and thin streak which suddenly | 
appear on a distant rock are the true representa- 


the astounding din. 


battlements. The eye follows it delighted, as it 
ploughs through the path which preceding aval- 
anches have worn, till it comes to the brink of a 
vast ridge of bare rock, perhaps more than two 
thousand feet perpendicular. Then flows the whole 
cataract over the gulf with a still louder roar of 
echoing thunder. Another fall of still greater 
depth ensues, over a second similar castellated 
ridge or reef in the face of the mountain, with an 
awful majestic slowness, and a tremendous crash 
in its concussion, awakening again the reverbe- 
rating peals of thunder. Then the torrent roars 
on to another smaller fall, till at length it reaches 
a mighty groove of snow and ice, like the slide 
down the Pilatus, of which Playfair has given so 
powerfully graphic a description. Here its pro- 
gress is slower, and last of all you listen to the 
roar of the falling fragments as they drop out of 
sight, with a dead weight, into the bottom of the 
gulf, to rest there forever.” 

Avalanches admit of a certain classification. 
First, there are those which consist of snow re- 
cently fallen, and therefore loosely compacted. 
Set in motion by the first competent wind which 
arises, the powdery mass is impelled down the 
mountain declivities, shrouded in its own white 
spray, until it finds a lodgment in some cleft or 
hollow of the rock. Comparatively harmless as 
these “ drift avalanches” are, the mere rush of air 
they occasion has been known to whisk a vehicle 
containing thirteen persons, over the brow of a 
precipice. 

Class number two comprehends the rolling aval- 


‘anches. These are literally great snow-balls formed 





tives of the deadliest missiles contained in the! 
arsenal of Frost. ‘“ From some jutting knob, of 
the size of a cricket ball,” says Talfourd, “ a) 
handful of snow is puffed into the air, and lower! 
down, on the neighbouring slant, you observe 
veins of white substance creaming down the ere-| 
vices—and then a little cloud of snow rises from 
the frostwork basin; and then a sound as of a| 
thunder-clap !—all is still and silent—and this is 
an avalanche! If you can believe this—can real- 
ize the truth that snow and ice have just been! 
dislodged, in power to crush a human village, you! 
may believe in the distance at which you stand | 
from the scene, and that your eye is master of icy | 
precipices embracing ten miles perpendicular as- 
cent; but it is a difficult lesson, and the dispro-| 
portion between the awful sound and the pretty 
sight, render it harder.” Occasionally, however, | 
the spectacle is exhibited on a scale so splendid, | 
that the cravings of the most anxious sight-seer| 
are fully appeased. Crossing the Wengern Alp, 
directly in front of the Jungfrau, whose precipi-| 
tous flanks are famous for their snow-falls, Dr. 
Cheever was privileged to behold two glorious| 


of snow partially thawed, and therefore reduced 
to such a clammy state that the missile gradually 
increases in bulk as it advances. School-boys 
would be delighted to stand on the summit of a 
lofty hill, and mould a lump which would pick up 
fresh material at every step of its progress, until, 
issuing from the region of perpetual winter, it 
crashed through the forests, and exploded like a 
monster shell before it could reach the floor of the 
valley. 
the Slidehorn, or who indulge in playful excur- 
sions on a Russian ice-hill, can form some idea of 
the tremendous impetus which these projectiles 
acquire. Should a poor chilet stop the way, the 
frail fabric dissolves in a shower of chips, and the 
occupants are destroyed ere they have time to 
mutter a prayer. It was by a fall of this descrip- 
tion that eighty-four persons were killed in 1820, 
at Ober Gestelen, in the Canton Wallis, and now 
lie interred in the same grave. 

Avalanche number three is produced by the 
thawing of snow in consequence of the sun’s heat, 
or the warmth of the winds. The water which 
percolates through the bed, renders the rock slip- 





specimens. “One cannot command any language 


pery, and destroys the adhesion of the mass. 


(says he) “to convey an adequate idea of their| Resting upon an inclined plane, whole sheets are|when to look out for squalls, but can traverse 





There is another form of the phenomenon, 


thousand feet, is broken into millions of fragments. | glacier, it must frequently loose some of the 

As you first see the flash of distant artillery by | overhanging blocks which give such a jagged but 
night, then hear the roar, so here you may see the| piquant look to these frozen streams. 
white flashing mass majestically bowing, then hear|into atoms by the fall, the particles stream down 
A cloud of dusty, misty, dry{the slope until their march is arrested by some 
snow, rises into the air from the concussion, form-jobstacle, or their momentum is gradually ex. 
ing a white volume of fleecy smoke, or misty light,|hausted. Passing along the far-famed Vale of 
from the bosom of which thunders forth the icy|Chamouni the other day, we had the good fortune 
torrent in its second prodigious fall over the rocky |to witness an admirable sample of number four, 


Shattered 


Suddenly the deep-toned snap which denotes that 
an avalanche is about to descend—the signal given 


by the mountains when they are preparing to 


launch their thunderbolts of snow—was heard 
from the foot of the Mer de Glace. Down top- 
pled a crag of ice. It broke into millions of frag. 
ments. The course of the white stream was dis- 
tinctly visible to the eye, whilst the ear listened 
eagerly for the grand rushing noise, which dis- 
tance, however, subdued into a hail-like rustle, 
In a moment all was still again, except the hiss of 
the cascade and the clamour of the furious Arve 
“raving ceaselessly.” But to judge of the terrors 
of an ice-fall, you must grapple with it on closer 
terms. ‘‘ We had reached a position,” says Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, in his account of an ascent of the 
Glacier du Géant, “ where massive ice-cliffs pro- 
tected us on one side, while in front of us wasa 
space more open than any we had yet passed ; the 
reason being that the ice-avalanches had chosen 
it for their principal path. We had just stepped 
upon this space, when a peal above us brought us 
to a stand. Crash! crash! crash! nearer and 
nearer, the sound becoming more continuous and 
confused as the descending masses broke into 
smaller blocks. Onward they came! boulders, 
half a ton and more in weight, leaping down with 
a kind of maniacal fury, as if their sole mission 
was to crush the seracs to powder. Some of them, 
on striking the ice, rebounded like elastic balls, 
described parabolas through the air, again madly 
smote the ice, and scattered its dust like clouds in 
the atmosphere. Some blocks were deflected by 
their collision with the glacier, and were carried 
past us within a few yards of the spot where we 
stood. I had never before witnessed an exhibition 
of force at all comparable to this, and its proxi- 
mity rendered that fearful which at a little dis- 
tance would have been sublime.” 

Now, abrupt and capricious as snow-falls may 
appear, they have their times and seasons, like 
many a sedater phenomenon. ‘Those of the first 
class generally occur when winter commences} 


Travellers who slide down mountains like|the last are limited to the months of summer. 


Numbers two and three usually reserve their 
strength for the spring, because then the fetters of 
frost begin to relax: and when avalanches are i 
season on any particular mountain, the hours of 
descent on its several sides may be ascertained 
with tolerable precision. From ten to twelve 18 
your time, if you wish to witness an exhibition on 
the eastern slope ; from twelve to two on the 
southern; from three to six on the western; aD 
still later in the day, if you expect to enjoy 4 
northern discharge. It need scarcely be said that 
this regularity of action is due to the influence of 
the sun. Some avalanches, too, have beaten 
tracks; so that, by attending to the rules which 
govern their launching, the peasants not only know 
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paths without danger. Nor is man wholly power-|that had not, should lie in prison until they per- 
less against these rushing monsters, for in some|ished.” This savoured much of the Popish in- 
cases he can control their fury, or even guide them | quisition. 
harmlessly away. In certain localities which are} She says, “ Such was their rage and wickedness 
much haunted by avalanches, stout poles have| against us, that it was very grievous to hear them, 
been driven into the ground, in the neighbourhood | but a secret cry many times ran through my heart 
of their breeding-place, or embankments thrown|unto the Lord, ‘ Lord, work for thy name sake, 
up at perilous points, in order to divert their course, |and confound their wisdom, and rage, and bring 
and induce them to travel in ruts of comparative |down their proud and wicked spirits, and bring to 
safety. Some bold peasants have even ventured |nought their mischievous contrivance, that they 
to build their houses, or store-huts, in the very|have been contriving against thy innocent people, 
teeth of the glacier, defending the edifices by high|as they have been making themselves merry, and 
walls, which are furnished with jutting angles, in|drinking wine to the full, and feeding themselves 
the hope that these will divide the snow-torrent|with the fatness of the earth, as Dives did; yet 
like wedges, and compel it to flow innocuously|none of these things will give them satisfaction, 
past. Others have been known to surround their|but the destruction of a poor, despised people. O 
elevated sheds with sloping bulwarks, which they | Lord, make thy power known this day, and that 
sprinkle with water; so that, when frozen smooth, |which will make most for thy honour, and the 
the mountain missiles may glide over the building, |prosperity of thy blessed Truth, do thou bring to 
without injury. In some places the grass is left|pass; that it may be known there is a God in 
unmown, in order that the blades, when stiffened | heaven who can rule the hearts of the children of 
with frost, may serve as frail pegs to detain the|men; and whom all men ought to fear, honour 
winter snow; in others, the inhabitants are for-|and obey.’” The Lord was pleased to hear 
bidden to cut trees within the protecting belt of|the prayers of his children, and to answer their 
forest. On many roads you pass through galle-|request in the days of their affliction. The jury 
ries hewn out of the solid rock, at points where|whom they thought fit for their work, were out 
the avalanche is known to stalk; and here and |long; and when they came into court with their 
there, as at Leukerbad, which is provided with a|verdict, the foreman could not readily speak, but 
rampart nearly seven hundred feet long and seven- |looked much like a dead man. The bishop in an 
teen high, you find a village fortified against this|angry mood asked him, whether they were guilty 
subtle foe as carefully as ancient towns used to be jor not guilty. He answered, “ Guilty of not go- 
against military engines and human depredators. |ing to church, but not of a riot.” “ Of not going 
(To be concluded.) to church,” said the bishop, “ that is not the mat- 
——1e— ter in hand; guilty of a riot, you mean.” Then 
For “ The Friend.” 
Trust in the Lord, and do Good. not going to church, but’ not of a riot.” “ You 
The firmness of Friends in suffering for the|mean of an unlawful assembly then.” “ Yes,” 


support of their religion, and the constancy of|said the foreman. “ Why, that is a riot in law,” 


their faith and trust in their Almighty Defender, |said the bishop. 

were both proofs of their love and allegiance to} XE. Stirredge fearlessly answered, “We are no 
the Saviour, and the doctrines of his gospel.|rioters;” then the eryer of the court shook his 
When those confined in Ilchester jail were taken|white rod over her head, and said, “ Be silent.” 
to Browton court, Elizabeth Stirredge fully be-|She said, “No, we may not be silent; we are a 
lieved their release was near, though it looked |sober people, and live a good life and conversa- 
unlikely, as their persecutors were so exceedingly |tion; we do unto all men as we would be done by. 
wicked against them. Although the priest who|I never wronged man, woman, nor child, and I 
was instrumental in their imprisonment, was sud-|know none that hath aught against us, unless for 
denly taken off by death, many others were very |the answer of a good conscience. Here are our 
cruel, and acted unjustly and illegally towards|neighbours who can testify for us.’ The eryer 
them. A jury chosen from among their neigh-|continued shaking his rod over her head, crying, 
bours was rejected, and another which the court|“ Hush, and be silent,” But one of the judges, a 


thought more fit for its purpose, substituted in its 
place. The clerk read an indictment, that they 
were found or taken at an unlawful assembly, 
with force of arms, in contempt of the king and 
his laws, crown and dignity, to the terror of the 
people,” &e. A singular charge against persons 
conscientiously opposed to warlike measures, and 
whose worship was in spirit and in truth, in ac- 
cordance with the doctrine of Christ their Lord 
and Master. The clerk said to the jury, “ Gen- 
tlemen, you have heard the indictment, if you 


sober, ancient man, said, “ Let the woman speak 
for herself, she speaketh truth and reason; let 


she will to say, we will hear her.” Going near to 
the bishop and judge who sat at the upper end of 
the table, she said, “ Forasmuch as you are all 
here, who sat in judgment against us this day, I 
have a concern upon my spirit in vindication of 
our innocency. We are well known amongst our 
neighbours to be a sober and an honest people, 
who live a good life and conversation; we do no 
wrong to any; we can do good to them that hate 
us, and pray for them that despitefully use us. 
I know of none who has aught against us, but 
concerning the law of our God. Notwithstanding 
all this, we are numbered among transgressors, an 
have been turned into the common jail amongst 
felons, our trades and families are liable to be 
ruined, and all these things shall not befall us, but 
you shall understand thereof. I am here this day 
to testify the truth of it, for which the just and 
righteous God will one day plead. As sure as the 
day gives its light, and the covenant of day and 
night cannot be broken, there is not a man here, 
nor any that draw breath, that shall escape the 
tribunal seat of God’s divine justice; every one 
shall receive a just recompense of reward for their 
deeds done in their life-time, whether they be good 
or evil.” 

“T can truly say the dread of the Lord was 
upon me, insomuch that they were smitten, and 
had not a word to say.” But in going down stairs, 
a young man said, “I thought it would be so when 
this woman came in. I thought she would preach 
when the Spirit moved her; but why would you 
suffer her,” said he to the landlord, “ to disturb 
your guests?” Then he said, “Get you down 


the rest of the jury said, “ No, my lord, guilty of| stairs, or I will throw you down.” But nothing 


dautited, she turned in again, saying, “ What 
wrong have I done to any one here? if I could 
have kept my conscience clear in staying away, I 
had not been here this day; but whether you will 
hear or forbear, I shall be clear in the day of ac- 
count of all your blood. So I left them and had 
great peace with the Lord.” On the following 
morning they wef® *Jled into court, but they saw 
the bishop there no fhore, and the judge was very 
moderate. He directed the keeper to bring up the 
Quakers, and calling some by name, said, “ You 
who stand here indicted, the court fines you five 
shillings apiece.” He said nothing about payment, 
broke up the court, and they went their way. The 
keeper also left Friends, to their great admiration, 
and above eighty prisoners, who were before them 
that day, were liberated. After dinner, the eryer 
came in amongst them, and said, “ Neighbours and 


more of them speak. You are many against them;| friends, I am glad for your release; you are the 
and if they may not be suffered to speak for them-| people of God; men would ruin you, but God will 
selves, it is very hard.” This stopped the rage of| not suffer them so todo.” He then asked, “ where 
the bishop and judge ; and they directed the keeper|is the woman?” E. Stirredge said, “ Here am I.” 
to take them away, to be brought when called for.| He added, “The Lord bless you; I pray you, 
The court went to their dinner, and Friends with| forgive me, for I intended no harm, nor would do 
the keeper. “No sooner were they gone, than a|anything against you; though I shook my rod 
concern came upon me,” says E. 8., “to follow|over your head, I did it in no evil towards you; 


them; I could neither eat nor drink, but was 


find them guilty, you find for the king.” To cast|pressed in my spirit to go after them.” When 
an odium upon these harmless people, a bishop|she came, they were sitting down to dinner, with 
who sat upon the bench with the judge, stood up/music playing; and not seeing a fit opportunity, 
and said, “ That the first Quaker that ever was in|she retired, and came in as they were rising, with 


so I hope my honest neighbours and friends, you 
will forgive me.” They answered, “ Yes, freely,” 
and desired his well-being forever. He went his 
way in much love, praying God to bless them, and 
the Friends returned to their respective habitations, 


England, was hanged for being concerned in the|a great dread and awe over her spirit. One of|with the peace of the Lord in their bosoms, and 


Popish plot.” . Stirredge, with her characteris-|them came to her and said, “ Good woman, whom 
tic boldness, replied that “the first who was called|would you speak with.” She answered, “ The 
a Quaker, was now alive.” It was well known | judge of the Sessions.” He said, “ I am the judge, 
that Friends were as decidedly opposed to Popery \if you have anything to say, 1 am ready to hear 
as they were to the impositions of the church of| you.” But not being the man who sat on the 
England. This pretended christian bishop being bench that day, she said, “ Thou art not the man 
enraged because he was contradicted, held up his|I am going to.” Then he turned to the judge, 
hand towards them, and bid them, “ Have a care|and said, “ This woman has something to say to 
what they said, for those who had estates amongst|you.” ‘Ihen one of them laying his hand on her 
them, it would cost them their estates, and they |shoulder, said, “ Let this good woman have what 


she adds, ‘‘everlasting praises be given unto the 
Lord our God forevermore.” 

“* Now the end of my leaving this upon record 
is, that future ages may know that the great God 
of heaven and earth, who brought up the children 
of Israel out of Egypt’s bondage, who made the 
water stand on heaps, and brought his children 
throuzh on dry land, and overturned Pharaoh and 
all his host, is our God, in whom we believe; and 
his power is not lessened, that he cannot save, nor 
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his arm shortened that it cannot deliver at this 
day, as in former days; praises to his name for- 
ever.” 

The Lord’s dealings with our forefathers were 
recorded to show his goodness to them for faith- 
fully serving him, and to encourage their successors 
to walk by the same rule, and to maintain the 
same trust in his power, for their deliverance out 
of all trouble. Those who are confiding in their 
own wisdom, and marking out a way for them- 
selves, forsaking the humble path, which the Mas- 
ter, by his gentle intimations, points to, cannot 
estimate the value of the trust in his compassion, 
which the self-denying follower of Christ is fur- 
nished with. “ Without faith it is impossible to 
please God ;” and this faith which keeps the true 
christian steady in all storms, is of the operation 
of his Spirit in the heart; and gives victory, and 
humble, steadfast confidence in Him who watches 
over his church, and every member, by day and 
by night. Instead of looking at man, or relying 
upon party strength, does not every member of 
our once greatly favoured Society need to come to 
the inquiry, what the Lord would have him to do, 
and to humble himself, waiting to know His will 
and to do it, though to his own mortification. If 
every one was made right and kept right, there 
would be harmony and strength, boldly and firmly 
to maintain the same principles and cause which 
the first Friends maintained and suffered for. 


Growing Seedling Fruits—Some of the very 
best of our fruits, both large and small, are seed- 
lings of recent origin. Instance the Hovey, Wil- 
son, Hooker, Charlton, Bartlett, and other straw- 
berries; the Lawton, Dorchester, and thornless 
blackberries; the Falstaff and other raspberries ; 
the cherry currant; the Delaware, Diana, Anna, 
Rebecca, and other grapes; and new pears, apples, 
and potatoes, almost without number; all, and 
more than we have room to mention, grow from 
seed that somebody has planted and nurtured into 
life, and tended till producing. * {it after its kind, 
and until one out of a thud is found far ex- 
ceeding the original ; and then it brings not only a 
fortune to its originator, but it adds comfort, hap- 
piness, wealth, and health to many of the human 
family. So we say, plant seeds and grow new 
seedlings, now. Do not be deterred by your old 
fogy neighbours, who will tell you that “ you will 
never eat the fruit of your labour ; you won't live 
till your trees bear.” What if you don't? your 
children will, and so in all probability, may you. 
Don’t be deterred from planting seeds because 
you don’t know how. That we will tell you. At 
our request, Charles F. Erhard, a successful pro- 
pagator of small fruits at Ravenswood, L. I., has 
prepared the following paper upon growing seed- 
lings from the cherry currant, which is in such 
demand that his, and every other large stock of 
plants that we know of, are already exhausted by 
orders for actual cultivation all over the country. 
He therefore recommends planting the seed, and 
if it does not produce the true kind, it may produce 
something superior. He has already sent abroad 
a good deal of seed, and the following are his di- 
rections for sowing cherry currant seed :— 

“Mix the seed with fine sand, and put in a 
flower-pot, or any other vessel drained at the bot- 
tom; select some high spot in the garden, where 
the water does not stand in winter, dig a small 
hole and put in the pot, so that its surface is about 
even with the surface of the ground; then raise a 
hill of earth over the pot three feet in diameter 
and one and a half feet high. Leave the seeds 
buried in this manner, and without any other pro- 
tection against the frost, until spring. When the 
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frost is entirely out of the ground, take up the 
seed and sow it in drills two feet apart, and cover 
half an inch deep. Be sure and not cover the 
seeds too much—half an inch is better than more. 
It makes no difference if the seeds have sprouted 
before you can sow them. It is the tap root which 
grows out first, and if this is broken in sowing, a 
bundle of roots will immediately grow out from 
the stump. The seedlings will grow one to one 
and a half feet high the first year, and bear fruit 
the third year.” 

Many persons shrink from the attempt to raise 
fruit trees or bushes from seed, from a misconcep- 
tion on their part as to the difficulties in making 
such seeds vegetate, and as to the time it takes for 
the seedlings to grow up to a bearing size. 

The treatment recommended for currant secds 
is infallible for all other kinds of fruit seed, and, 
in fact, for tree and shrubs secds generally. There 
is no difficulty whatever in making them grow, nor 
does it take an age, as many would think, to get 
the seedlings to bear. 

Apples, pears, etc., want at least six years before 
they bear, but the fruit can be seen in four years 
by grafting from the young seedling on a branch 
of some old tree. But small fruit, such as goose- 
berries, currants, raspberries, blackberries, ete., will 
bear on their own root the third year, and this 
class of fruit is particularly inviting to raise from 
the seed. 

The Lawton blackberry, the cherry currant, the 
Falstaff raspberry, are very fine varieties of their 
kind, but who can say they cannot be further im- 
proved? None of them seem so far removed from 
the common kinds as the Bartlett, and Duchess 
d’Angouleme from the original wild pear of Eu- 
rope. 

There are many kinds of small fruit which have, 
perhaps, never yet been experimented upon ; for 
instance, the cranberry, whortleberry, and elder- 
berry. 

os farmer’s boy and girl would raise fruit 
trees frcm seed every year, in the course of a few 
years millions of young fruit trees would show their 
new fruit. What a chance for new and excellent 


varieties, 
nnn cnc 
For “The Friend.” 
ON THE DEATH OF AN AGED BELIEVER. 
Thy rest has come! 
The long life-day for thee to work and wait 
With all its service ended, to thy home 
Thou passest through the gate, 
To join the ransomed hosts who celebrate, 
The saving mercy which has led them on, 
Through every proving scene and conflict given, 
Guiding and strengthening, till the crown was won, 
And they at rest in heaven. 


In union sweet, 
Cherubs and seraphs there awaken praise, 
With love-saved saints, in harmony complete. 
Long wanderers in earth ways; 
And the sweet infant angels of few days; 
All! all! who that blest country ever reach, 
A countless, glorious, white-apparelled throng, 
Breathe sweetly without need of one to teach, 
The holy, heavenly song. 


All of one heart ! 
No note is heard the harmony to break, 
No one to tempt astray, or lead apart, 
Or rent or schism make. 
Those who of heavenly blessedness partake, 
Are of one spirit, and together prove, 
Through an eternity of glad increase, 
In full communion, life and light and love, 
And holiness and peace. 


Here doubts oft toss, 
Those who desire to tread Truth’s narrow wy, 
Here subtle wanderers from the holy cross, 
May lead poor souls astray, 
Whilst secret guileful snares they round us lay. 


Yea! though we turn not wilfully aside, 
Oft halting in our weaknesses we go, 

And were not Jesus a most loving guide, 
Our ending would be woe. 


No briars wound, 

In that sweet country where the lambs in white 

By Christ are led where pastures green are found, 
And life-springs sparkle bright, 

And pure love-fruitage ministers delight. 

No cares, no conflicts, in that land intrude, 
Naught that can waken grief, or tears employ, 

Naught but must harmonize with perfect good, 
And peace without alloy. 


All who are there, 
The cross of Christ have borne on earth below, 
Of tribulation proved an ample share; 
Have tasted the full flow, 
Of agonizing pain, and grief, and woe; 
All in deep anguish have for mercy striven ; 
Save those sweet cherubs, who were ushered in, 
Through the dear Saviour’s gathering-love to heaven 
Ere tainted here by sin. 


Though sweet the song 

Of those who gained the crown without the race, 

Yet sweeter, holier, breathes it from the throng, 
Who, through long life, can trace, 

The holy potency of saving grace, 

Which gave them aid in every hour of need, 
Strengthened to bear the trials of their day, 

In famine fed ; in gloom gave light to lead 
Through life's rough, thorny way. 


These can recount, 

Of free-unbounded mercy ever nigh, 

Which washed their souls in that o’erflowing fount, 
Which Jesus doth supply, 

To fit his chosen for his home on high ; 

Where they, as conquerors over Satan’s wiles, 
Pardoned the past, fire-purged from present taint, | 

Enter where Love immortal ever smiles 


On every home-brought saint. N. 


>> 


EXTRACT. 
Seldom amid the strife and din 
Of sublunary things, 
Can spirits keep the watch within, 
Or plume their heavenward wings. 
He must dwell deep indeed whose heart 
Can thus fulfil trae wisdom’s part. 


Not in our own spontaneous will 
Can we the world shut out, 
Say to our passions, “ peace be still,” 
Or check each rising doubt ; 
Alone, by prayer ’tis slowly won, 
In the world’s throng too rarely done. 


How needful is it then for man 
From things of time to steal ; 
Those of efernity to scan, 
Their maynitude to feel? 
The first are transitory, vain, 
The last forever will remain. 


The Effects of Smoking.—The remarkable re- 
search made by M. Bouisson, upon the danger of 
smoking has attracted the notice of the Academie, 
and has been rewarded with high praise. The 
horrors hitherto uaknown, or unacknowledged, with 
which smokers are threatened, nay more, convicted, 
by M. Bouisson, are sufficient upon bare anticipa- 
tion to ruin the revenue and the pipe-makers also. 
Cancer in the mouth, M. Bouisson declares to have 
grown so frequent from the use of tobacco, that it 
now forms one of the most dreaded diseases in the 
hospitals, and at Montpelier, where M. Bouisson 
resides, the operation of its extraction forms the 
principal practice of the surgeons there. In a short 
period of time, from 1845 to 1859, M. Bouisson 
himself performed sixty-eight operations for cancer 
in the lips at the Hospital Saint Eloi. The writers 
on cancer previous to our day mention the rare oc- 
currence of the disease in the lips, and it has there- 
fore become evident that it must have increased 
of late years in proportion with the smoking of 
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tobacco. M. Bouisson proves this fact by the re- 
lative increase in the French duties on tobacco, 


which, in 1812, brought an annual amount of 


twenty-five millions, and now give a revenue of 
one hundred and thirty millions; almost that at- 
tained by the duties on wines and spirits, and far 
beyond that rendered by those on sugar. M. Bouis- 
son remarks, justly or not, that “ this figure, ex- 
travagant is it may appear, fades into insignificence 
before that attained by the British tax, which, ac- 
cording to Dr. Seymour, amounts to a fabulous 
sum. 

The use of tobacco rarely, however, produces 
lip cancer in youth. Almost all Bouisson’s pa- 
tients had passed the age of forty. In individuals 
of the humbler classes who smoke short pipes and 
tobacco of inferior quality, the disease is more fre- 
quent than with the rich, who smoke cigars or long 
pipes. It becomes evident, therefore, that it is 
owing more to the constant application of heat to 
the lips than to the inhaling of the nicotine, that 
the disease is generated. With the Orientals, who 
are careful to maintain the coolness of the mouth- 
piece by the transmission of the smoke through 
perfumed water, the disease is unknown. M. Bouis- 
son, whose earnestness In the cause does him the 
utmost credit, advises a general crusade to be 
preached by the doctors of every country against 
the use of tobacco, as being the only means of ex- 
terminating the habit; because, although the most 
powerful sovereigns have been powerless to prevent 
it—although Sultan Amurath threatened in vain 
to cut off the noses of those who smoked, and 
Peter the Great vowed direct vengeance against 
all smokers, and even the thunders of the Vatican 
have been hurled against them in vain, there is 
one thing which mankind holds in more horror 
than a noseless face, or even an excommunicated 
soul—and that is an untimely death. Let young 
men be once impressed with this truth, and the 
“Art of Smoking,” which one of our best authors has 
lately extolled as the finest of all the fine arts, will 
soon be set aside and forgotten.— London Paper. 

For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


(Continued from page 132.) 
CATHARINE BALL. 


























not able to go much abroad, but with patience and|a certain time giving some account of her own con- 
resignation she waited until her change came. She| vincement, she said, that in her very young days, 
often expressed her willing submission to the Lord’s}she was a watchful observer of the conduct of 
will and disposal, desiring that she might be pre-| Friends at markets and public places, that she 
served in patience to the end. In a lamb-like|might see whether in their dealings they kept to 
frame of mind, she departed this life the 28th of|the principles of Truth, of which she was con- 
the Third month, 1764, in the seventy-third year|vinced ; and seeing that their words were few and 
of her age.” savoury, their countenances and behaviour weighty, 
and that they were just and upright in their com- 
merce amongst men, it had a great tendency to 
confirm and establish her mind in the Truth she 
had embraced.” 
Some time after her return from England, she 































MARY PENNELL. 


Mary Morgan was born in Radnorshire, in 
Wales, about the year 1678. Her parents were 
members of the church of England, so called, and} — 
educated her in conformity to its tenets. When|with her husband removed to East Caln, and be- 
about thirteen years of age, she accompanied an|came members of Bradford Monthly Meeting. She 
older sister to a religious meeting of the Society of| continued very exemplary in her attendance of 
Friends, who, “being met in awful silence, with| meetings for worship and discipline, and lively in 
tears dropping down the cheeks of divers,” a deep|her religious labours. For several years before her 
impression was made on the mind of the young girl,|death, her understanding was weakened through 
and she became in some measure convinced of the} age, “ yet she was preserved much in the innocency 
Truth. One of her sisters, perhaps this one, be-|of Truth, having a love and regard to Friends, and 
came a member of the Society of Friends, and,| always pleased with visits from them.” She con- 
marrying a Friend by the name of Griffith, was|tinued in this comfortable state of mind until her 
the mother of that eminent minister, John Griffith.|death, which took place, Fifth month 10th, 1764, 

When about the sixteenth year of her age, Mary|she being eighty-six years of age. 
removed to Pennsylvania, where she fell more (To be continusd,) 
among Friends, living in the family of one. Here 
experiencing the renewed visitations of the Lord’s 
Holy Spirit, she was made willing to come under 
the discipline of the cross, and bear her testimony 
for the Truth, by joining in membership with its 
Friends. According to her own account in after- 
life, she very closely observed the conduct of 
Friends, and it was of that character as to confirm 
her in her belief, that the doctrines they held were 
the very Truth. We shall have occasion hereafter 
to refer to this. 

On the 28th of the Fourth month, 1703, she 
was married to John Pennell, a member of Con- 
cord Monthly Meeting, within the limits of which 
they resided for many years. As she advanced in 
age and religious experience, a gift in the ministry 
of the gospel was committed to her trust. She 
felt the awful importance of the engagement, and 
was for several years under a weighty exercise in 
preparation therefor, before she appeared publicly 
in the ministry. Her first labours in this line were 
about the year 1722. As she abode in the humi- 
lity of the Truth, her gift was increased, and she 
had, her friends say, “a refreshing, edifying testi- 
mony.’ She was much beloved at home, and her 





Railroads in the United States—Interesting 
Statistics.—The Capitalists’ Guide and Railway 
Annual, by F. H. Stow, contains some interesting 
statistics, concerning railroads in the United States, 
from which the following is condensed : 

“Tt appears that in nine years, or from 1850 
to 1859, the railways of the United States in- 
creased from 7,355 to 27,944 miles in length. 
In this period, the increase in the New England 
States amounted to 62.74 per cent. while in 
eight of the Western States the increase was 
1,201.41 per cent. At the same time, the former 
gained in population 16.12 per cent., and the 
latter 46.22. The total cost of the roads, up to 
1859, amounted to $365,451,070, of which large 
sum it is supposed one third has been wasted in 
construction; yet by their influence lands have 
been advanced in value, and the speed of internal 
communication greatly augmented, and the whole 
country benefited. There are at this time 28,000 
miles of finished roads in the United States, and 
about 16,000 miles either under construction or 
projected, requiring $400,000,000 for their com- 
pletion. It is estimated, however, that many years 


Catharine Lester, a daughter of Peter Lester| labours were well esteemed there; and, in travelling 
or Leicester, as it was originally spelled, was born| abroad, she was often led to minister in an apt and 
in the Province of Pennsylvania, in the year 1691| pertinent manner to the states of meetings into 
or 1692, Her father was one of the first settlers} which she had been dipped in sympathy. Beside 
in the neighbourhood of Richland, and there she! her labours within the limits of her own Monthly, 
was married to John Ball, and settled with her|Quarterly and Yearly Meetings, she travelled 
husband. She appears to have profited by the| abroad in the service of Truth. Her first more 
care and pious instruction of her concerned parents, | extensive visit was through the Eastern Provinces. 
and having passed through the necessary baptisms| About the year 1734, she was set at liberty to visit 
of the Holy Ghost and of fire, to prepare her to| Friends in Great Britain and Ireland, being accom- 
receive the seal of adoption into the household of| panied by Mary Lewis, afterwards Walln. On this 
faith, she was again and again dipped therein, to| journey, “she had acceptable service, tothe strength- 
qualify her for the work of the ministry to which|ening some tender minds in the way and work of 
she was called by her divine Lord and Master.|Truth.” John Hunt, an English Friend in the mi- 
Her gift is said to have been exercised in a few] nistry, who afterwards settled in this country, and 
words, yet “acceptable and edifying.” She does| died during the Revolutionary war, whilst in banish- 
not appear to have travelled much, her service| ment at Hopewell, in Virginia, has left this testi- 
principally laying in Richland mecting, in which|mony concerning her. ‘“ In the course of her tra- 
for about forty years she laboured in the gospel of| vels in England, she visited Friends at Ipswich, in 
Christ, to build them up in our most holy faith. | Suffolk, aud had good and acceptable service there 


must elapse before sufficient capital can be di- 
verted from other objects to carry them through. 
In the mean time, many projected in a spirit of 
rivalry to other roads will be abandoned. It is 
calculated that 20,000 miles of railway are suffi- 
cient to do all the business of the country at the 
present time, and that 8,000 miles have been con- 
structed, in part in rivalry to other roads, which 
have proved a dead loss to stockholders, and in 
the main will pass into the hands of the bond- 
holders. The average cost of railways per mile 
has been $36,328. In the Middle States, $40,919 ; 
in the Southern States, $22,906; and in the 
Western States, $36,333. 

“The reason assigned for the cheapness of con- 
struction of railroads at the South is, that they 
were built on the cash plan. Among the net 
earnings, the Panama shows the largest returns, 
being $29,564 per mile; and those earning the 
least, or nothing to stockholders, were found in 










Her memorial says, “ Being of an innocent, in- 
offensive life and conversation, she was beloved and 
esteemed by her friends and neighbours. She was 
careful to attcnd our religious meetings, when health 
and strength permitted. In her advanced age, she 
was reduced to a weak state of health, and was 


among a number of young persons, who were newly| Maine, Vermont, Mississippi, Missouri, Iowa, Lli- 
convinced of the Truth. Her conversation was|nois, New York, &c. The list of dividend-paying 
solid and instructive, accompanied with sweetness| roads comprise seventy-eight ; among which, two 
of spirit, and having attained to a con-iderable| pay an annual dividend of 12 per cent.; nine, 10 
growth in experimental religion, she spoke in a! per cent.; two, 9 per ceni.; ten, 8 per cent. ; six, 
fecling, effectual manner to our inward states. At!7 per cent. ; thirty, 6 per cent.; five, 5 per cent. ; 
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one, 4 per cent.; one, 24 per cent.; and one, 2 
per cent. The list of delinquent companies on 
stock or bonds amounts to thirty-three. The to- 
tal bonded debts of the American railways, all 
of which mature between 1859 and 1874, amount 
to $411,199,702. The total debts of the States, 
including all liabilities, direct and indirect, in- 
cluding Joans to railroads and expenditures for 
canal and banking purposes, amount, according 
to — Stow’s statement, to about $291,895,660. 
Many of the liabilities incurred, however, for 
canals, railroads, and banks, cannot be considered 
in the light of any direct charge upon the people, 
as they in most cases pay their interest and sink- 
ing funds to the State, and in some cases they 
yield a surplus revenue to the treasury. New 
Jersey has no direct debt, but an indirect liability 
on account of canals and railroad bonds of some 
seven millions, which forms no tax upon the peo- 
ple. Connecticut, Delaware, Rhode Island, and 
New Hampshire, have no debts at all, neither 
direct nor indirect.” 





For “The Friend.” 
Matrimonial Alliances. 


In reflecting on the subject of matrimony, as a 
divine ordinance, requiring divine sanction and 
direction in its accomplishment, my heart has 
often been made sorrowful, under the conviction 
that the importance of this counsel, in the matter, 
is, too generally, either lightly considered or en- 
tirely disregarded; so that many alliances for the 
tribulated journey of life are entered into with all 
the uncertainty, as to fitness, of a game of chance, 
and the sad discovery of the want of an adequate 
degree of harmony in disposition and sentiment 
is made sooner or later, rendering the performance 
of domestic and religious duty ofttimes a source 
of contention ; and consequently depriving connu- 
bial life of the mutual help and comfort, it was in- 
tended to bestow, and sometimes rendering it a 
burden almost insupportable. This we may be- 
lieve is the too frequent consequence of an unau- 
thorized and uncongenial matrimonial alliance, 
entered into upon mercenary or frivolous grounds. 


How often, where those who are measurably| 


convinced of the principles of Friends, connect 
themselves with persons not in membership, do we 
find a continued withering of the feeling of attach- 
ment to the Society and its principles, of which 
this violation of our christian discipline is the sor- 
rowful effect; and how se/dom do we observe the 


contrary of this, where there is a profession of 


attachment to our principles on the part of those 
not members, seeking an alliance in marriage with 
those who are, that it amounts to anything more 
than a mere profession, whereby they seek to attain 
the desired end ; which, when accomplished, draws 
them no nearer to the Society, nor makes them 
more willing to come under the government of its 







acquaintance of the opposite sex, upon this serious) 
and momentous subject, she says, “ I have seen in| 
my short life,so much fallacy in human wisdom 
respecting matrimonial connections, and so much| 


blessing showered upon an attention to simple,| membered that in the Lower House last session, 


sort, it is often very difficult for such to judge, be- 
cause prepossessions and inclination are apt to in- 


‘that thou mayst reap those spiritual advantages) 


what numbers do we see of these, who, prompted | all corrupting alliances, or associations. “ Be 
by the irregularity of youthful fervour, suffer their) not unequally yoked together with unbelievers,” 
minds to be entangled with every fluttering object 
of vanity; little considering that they are ex- 
posing themselves to innumerable sorrows, and in- 
considerately and rapidly pursuing an ignus fatuus) F-po, yery numerous 
which will lead them into a labyrinth of perplexi-| rapidly in number and influence. 


ties. Oh! could they, instead of this, centre and| jn 1851, they numbered 890,261, and Protestants 
retire to that reverent fear in themselves, which and others only 143,395. Large churches have 
would prove a fountain of life, preserving from the} heen lately, or are being, erected in every town 
snares of death, there is no reason to doubt that! and city. Although in Montreal there js the 
the inexhaustible Fountain would not only turn 
their feet in the path of peace, but so far estab- 
lish their goings therein, that every important con- 
cern of their lives would be favoured with divine 
direction; and in that very momentous one of 
marriage, the language of ‘Truth would be so in-| money, as the Romanists must give to their Church 
telligible, as to direct them to the right object; 
and then, with what holy confidence might they 
propose those connexions, while our sex, with an| 
humble, awful diffidence, wait also for counsel from 
on high, and to feel the same assurance of divine 
approbation: thus all would be consummated to 
the praise of Him whose favour they had sought) 
and implored. 
may ever be favoured to possess a degree of this 
primitive purity, though no matrimonial considera- 
tions require it: the saying of the apostle often) 
occurs to my mind, ‘that godliness is profitable 
unto all things.’ ” 





| Popery in Lower Canada—The Roman (Ca. 
|tholics in Lower Canada are, says the Zbrontg 
, and they are increasing 
By last census, 


gigantic cathedral, St. Patrick’s (another ve 

large church), and six others, yet a church is about 
to be built which will greatly outdo all the others 
in size and splendor; being an imitation of the 
great St. Peter's at Rome. There is no lack of 


whether they are willing or not; besides, the pro- 
perty belonging to them in Lower Canada is of im. 
mense value. The greater part of the land on which 
Montreal is built belongs, or did belong to them. 
Numerous are their nunneries and monkeries in 
Montreal and Quebec. The streets swarm with 
the members of these religious institutions. You 
meet them on steamboats, railway cars, and every 
where, so as to lead one to imagine himself to be in 
Rome. They are silently making rapid progress, 
As an instance, one of their nunneries in Montreal 
contained, two years ago, 60 inmates, now it has 
over 300! The number of children under the 
care of the sisters and brothers is startling, the 
latter having 5000! . . The Protestants of 
Upper Canada even, although united with those of 
Lower, are scarcely able to defeat the demands of 
Popery in our united legislature. It will be re 


Much do I wish that my heart 


And again, at another time, in writing to an 


uncorrupted openings, which have not at first ap-|the Papal influence was brought to bear to make 


peared most plausible, that I seem to have no faith/ death-bed bequests valid, and was successful, but 


left in any direction but that which the devoted! was defeated in the Legislative Council: when 
heart finds to make for peace. In concerns of this) Protestants sought to give to those employed on 
railways, canals, and in post offices the Sabbath 
é as a day of rest, the Roman Catholics, who regard 
fluence our Lest feelings. Natural affection bears) such more as a day of amusement, would not allow 
some resemblance to sacred impulses; and there-|jt; and when a Protestant applied for a divorce, 
fore, methinks that this seed, though ever so right,! for which his guilty wife also desired, because the 
must die in the ground before it be quickened, and | Romish Church does not approve of divorces, all 
sanctified. In short, there are few openings, for) the religious fervour of the Papist members was 
our and the general good, which have not to pass! aroused, and only one vote prevented their being 


through this temporary death, few gifts but what) successful in refusing to a Protestant what the laws 
are designed to be buried in baptism; and I wish of God and man allow him. 
thee, if ever thou possess a female companion, to) 


obtain her as the fruit of the new creation; so 





——__~>.e—_—_—_ 


For “ The Friend.” 

In Thatcher's Military Journal, under date of 
which those enjoy, who, through the effectual) December, 1717, is found a note containing the 
working of the grace of God, drink together into identical “ first prayer in Congress,” made by Ja 
one Spirit, whether in suffering or rejoicing ; for) cob Duche,a minister, and a gentleman of eloquence. 
without this experience, Zion's travellers must find| Here it is—an historical curiosity : 
such connections to be secretly burdensome and) “Qh, Lord, our heavenly Father, high and 
insipid.” mighty King of kings, and Lord of lords, who dest 

If parents amongst us are not prepared to see| from thy throne behold all the dwellers on earth, 
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an utter change in their family relations and in 


self-denying principles. Is not the solemn act of|the religious views and observances of those com- 


marriage a matter too serious to be thus trifled 
with? Should not every profession and every rep- 
resentation, preliminary to and connected with the 
consummation of this important change in the re- 
lations of life, be marked by the most scrupulous 
adherence to truth, accompanied with the fear of 
offending Him who can either bless or blast it, ac- 
cording to our attention, or disregard, to his holy 
will? Without this, we may believe there is no 
security for happiness in it. 

In reference to the general conduct of young 
men in this matter, Sarah Grubb thus writes to 


against encouraging or conniving at the familiar 
association of their children with those who are 


profession, and willing to uphold them practically, 


in families and in every relation of life. The door 
has been set open by many, for outgoings in mar- 


|produce weakness in the church; leading away 


one of her female correspondents: “I doubt not|from the Truth and the support of its testimonies ; | 


but thou hast thought, with myself, the conduct of| whereby we were designed to become a peculiar 


mitted to their care, let them be on their guard) 


not convinced of the truth of the principles of our) 
within our Society; whose mission ¢s, as it ever| 


has been, to promote unity, harmony and peace,| 
not only in the church and in the world, but also} 


riage, which tend to mar the peace of families, and) 





and reignest with power supreme and uncontrolled 
over all the kingdoms, empires, and governments, 
look down in mercy, we beseech Thee, on these 


American States, who have fled to Thee from the 
rod of the oppressor, and thrown themselves on 
thy gracious protection, desiring to be henceforth 
dependent only on Thee: to Thee they have ap 
pealed for the righteousness of their cause : to Thee 
do they now look up for that countenance and sup- 
port which Thou alone canst give: take them, 
therefore, heavenly Father, unto thy nurturing 
care; give them wisdom in council, and valour 10 
the field; defeat the malicious designs of our cruel 
adversaries; convince them of the unrighteous 
ness of their cause; and if they still persist 1 
their sanguinary purposes, QO, let the voice of thine 


the generality of young men to be painful; for|people zealous of good works, disentangled from|own unerring justice, sounding in their hearts, 
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constrain them to drop the weapons of war from|tention of those among us, who appear to think, |indebted they were, and as they ought to be, to 
their unnerved hands in the day of battle. Be|that “ First-day Schools” for instructing the chil-|Sunday school teachers, still let them bear in mind 
thou present, O God of wisdom, and direct the|dren of Friends in the doctrines and principles of|that Sabbath schools were no part of our direct 
counsels of this honourable assembly ; enable them|the christian religion are a very commendable, if|Christianity. They were remedies for the want of 
to settle things on the best and surest foundation,| not a necessary istitution. Christianity in the kingdom. (Hear, hear.) Where 
that the scene of blood may be speedily closed,| Where such schools are devoted to teaching the| was our Christianity found but in the Bible, and 
that order, harmony and peace may be effectually|poor and neglected children whose parents or|where, but by very remote inference, was there 
restored ; and truth and justice, religion and piety| guardians, worn down with toil, or ignorant and|any passage in the Bible that could be construed 
revail and flourish amongst thy people. Pre-|degraded, do not, and cannot train them in any|into a eommand to have Sunday schools? The 
serve the health of their bodies and the vigour of|thing better than their own disbelief and low|command to bring up children in the nurture and 
their minds ; shower down on them, and the mil-| habits, these seminaries may be real blessings to| admonition of the Lord was not addressed to Sun- 
lions they here represent, such temporal blessings|the scholars attending them. But for the resort|day school teachers; it was addressed to oe 
as thou seest expedient for them in this world, and|and training of the children of Friends, who, al-|(Hear, hear.) Let them bear this in mind. His 
crown them with everlasting glory in the world to|most universally, have placed within their reach|object in saying this was to call the attention of 
come. All these we ask thee in the name, and|the means of domestic comfort; have received|the Christian part and really religious portion of 
through the merits of Jesus Christ, thy Son, our|competent religious and literary education; and|our working people—for he was thankful to say 
Saviour. Amen.” whose parental affection, we would fain believe, is|there was such a portion, and he trusted and be- 
as strong as that of any others, their institution |lieved it was a portion that was becoming larger 
and support are, we think, unmistakable evidence|and larger every year—(hear)—his object, he said, 
that great declension has overtaken us as a people.|was to call the attention of that portion of the 
Were the parents among us sufficiently alive to the| working people to the duty of attending to their 
important and interesting character of the duty|ownchildren onthe Sunday. Why should a Chris- 
devolving upon them, as delegated shepherds of|tian man send his children to school on the Sunday 
the lambs committed to their charge, or did they|morning? Why should a Christian father send 
duly estimate the present and future well-being of|his children to join a multitude of children who 
their offspring, and the necessity for a portion of|had no Christian fathers? Why should the clergy 
divine wisdom and strength to guide their inexpe-|encourage them todo so? Why should they pride 
years ago found your pocket-book. I was then alrienced feet, they would be far from allowing others| themselves on the number of children in our Sun- 
poor fellow, in search, like Jerome Paturot, of althus to assume the training of their children in|day schools?’ They were a witness to the wide 
social position. I at first thought of giving it up|sacred things, nor seek, by sending them to First-|extent of the anti-Christian disease so deeply seated 
to you; but I reflected that the money would not) day schools, to escape from the great responsibility|in the population. He ventured to say to any 
make you richer than you are, whilst it might en-| resting upon them. Christian man—any labouring man— M 
able me to prosper in life. And so I capitulated] It is, we apprehend, for want of that deep reli-|friend, do not send your children to the Sunday 
with my conscience. But I promised myself to|gious concern, which led our fathers—who had|school; keep them at home; talk to them. They 
repay you in the event of God crowning my efforts| bought the truth, and paid the price of it—to ad-|are behoven to Sunday schools for teaching. They 
with success. This is what I now do. Here is|yise parents to seek after a right qualification, to|go to school every day of the week. Of teaching, 
your money, and the interest it would have pro-|collect their children and families, in order for re-|simply as teaching, they have enough. Read the 
duced you if invested. I am now tolerably well)ligious retirement, and solidly reading the Holy|Bible to them. Show them a good example. Take 
off, having prospered in business. I am married,|Scriptures and other religious books, “‘ especially | your boy on your knees, or between your knees, 
and have a child six months old. I have given/in the afternoon of the first day of the week, in|and talk to him affectionately, and win his heart.’ 
your christian name to the little fellow, for though|such places where meetings for public worship are|(Applause.) By adopting this course their children 
you have unwittingly been my benefactor, I do not|not held at that time ;” and who practised them-|would derive ten times as much good as from the 
the less feel indebted to you, and I bless your/selves what they counselled for others, that these|best Sunday school teachers in Liverpool, and he 
name every day !’” First-day schools for Friends’ children have had|did not think there were better Sunday school 
RNP = caro their mushroom growth in so many places within|teachers in the world than in Liverpool. (Ap- 
the Society. plause.) But let everything be put in its proper 
“The Chairman said that if the religion pro-|place; and he again stated that Sunday schools 
ssed in this country were practically efficient|were a witness to the irreligion of the parents— 
amongst the masses of the population; if parental|(hear, hear)—and while parents were idle, and 
}authority were duly exercised; if parental au-|slovenly, and lazy on Sunday mornings—while 
»|thority were deeply felt and parental duty con-|they were setting an evil example instead of a good 
scientiously discharged ; if every man felt thatjone to their children—while instead of getting up 
when he became a husband and a father he had|early on Sunday morning and making their habi- 
no right to ignore the existence of his own offspring | tations clean and comfortable—while they loitered 
in mind any more than in body, and to turn over|in their beds, and then knocked about half-dressed 
the instruction of them to strangers; if thereupon |till the middle of that sacred day—so long as they 
every working man, thankful for the rest of the|had parents of that description they opened Sun- 
holy Sabbath, would devote the hours of that sacred |day schools as refuges for the destitute. Sunday 
day to making acquaintance even with his own|schools were refuges for the destitute, and he would 
children, to cultivating their affections, to training|say to Christian parents, ‘In the name of God, 
their characters, and if he would take as his com-|keep your children at home instead of sending 
We have been interested in some remarks made] panions to the house of God those of his children|them to Sunday schools, to be put in a gallery 
by Dr. M‘Neile, as reported in “The Liverpool | who were at age to join in public worship—if this|with a schoolmaster to look after them.’” (Ap- 
Weekly Mercury,” of the 19th of the Eleventh] were done truly and universally throughout the|plause.) 
month last. ‘They were called forth at the annual| kingdom, then all the children would be in their) As regards those who engage as teachers in the 
meeting of “The Sunday School Institute” inJown homes on Sunday, under the guardianship] First-day schools among Friends, and thus volun- 
Liverpool, over which meeting the Doctor pre-|which nature provides, and which the God of|tarily assume the responsibility of directing the 
sided as chairman. He is widely known as a|nature sanctioned and commanded in his holy|immature minds of other people's children, in those 
preacher and writer, and enjoys a high reputation;|/law; and then our Sunday schools would be ipso|things that most deeply affect their eternal inter- 
but whether attached to the “ established chureb’’| facto depopulated. This would be a grand socialjests; while they, at the same time, tempt or en- 
or not, we are not informed. There are several|/improvement—(“ hear, hear,” and applause)—but, | courage parents to become careless or indifferent to 
expressions made use of in the extracts that we] alas, we were far, far from this. Sunday schools|the performance of the sacred duty incumbent on 
present to our readers, which, of course, we do| were a painful necessity. They were a living wit-|them, we doubt not they are often actuated by 
hot unite with, but the sentiments relative to the} ness against the carelessness—not to say more—of| disinterested motives, and engage in the work with 
causes that justify “Sunday Schools,” are, we|the parents in this kingdom. But however neces-|a desir¢ to do good. But it cannot be concealed 
think, peculiarly applicable to our religious Society sary in our present circumstances such an instruc-|from ordinary observation, that there are not a 
in the present day, and deserving the serious at-|tion might be, and however deeply and gratefully|few among them, who, if duly estimating the 






























































Singular Restitution —The Lyons journals 
have the following: “M. L——, a wealthy mer- 
chant at Lyons, France, lost about three years ago 
a pocket-book containing three thousand francs, 
and though he offered a liberal reward for its re- 
stitution he could not hear anything about it. He 
soon forgot the matter, but three days ago he re- 
ceived a box containing 3450 frances, in notes and 
gold, and this letter :—‘Sir—It was I who three 


How some farmers labour and toil with a view 
toa remunerative crop, and yet how do they neglect 
day after day, week after week, and year after|¢, 
year, to cultivate and improve the barren soil of 
their own hearts, which, without equal cultivation 
will never bring forth that crop of good fruits 
which maketh truly rich, and addeth no sorrow. 





Few persons have sufficient wisdom to prefer 
censure which is useful to them, to praise which 
deceives them. 


THE FRIEND. 
FIRST MONTH 7, 1860. 
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practical importance of the precept, “ Know thy- 
self,” would find themselves recalled from this 
remote and gratuitously assumed responsibility, to 
have their attention more steadily and earnestly 
fixed upon an immortal spirit nearer home, with 
which it is their highest interest, as well as their 
unavoidable duty to become acquainted, as made 
known to them by the light of Divine Grace, and 
to have it somewhat more enlightened by lessons 
humbly learned in the School of Christ, before as- 
suming to be guides to others. But there are too 
many of us, who are willing to study anything but 
ourselves, and to teach in any other way than by 
the force of a truly christian example. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evropr.—News from Liverpool to Twelfth mo. 18th. 

The Congress of European Powers was expected to 
meet about the 20th. It is stated that the belligerent 
powers will only be represented at the Congress by the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, and the remaining powers 
are to send Plenipotentiaries. Count Cavour is to re- 
present Sardinia. 

The English Cabinet was holding frequent councils. 
A meeting was held on the 15th, and another on the 
following day. It is supposed that the arrogance of the 
Pope in claiming the precedence of his Representative 
in the Congress over all the other Powers, was one of 
the subjects under consideration. The gold saved from 
the wreck of the steamer Royal Charter, amounted to 
£275,000. Renewed efforts were being made in behalf 
of the Suez Canal. The London Journals all disclaim 
opposition to it on political grounds, but ridicule its 
feasibility as a commercial undertaking. The ship Nor- 
folk had arrived from Melbourne, with £272,000 in gold. 
The directors of the Great Eastern had borrowed £40,- 
000 for six months on mortgage of the vessel, at 74 per 
cent. per annum. The money is wanted to finish and 
equip the vessel for sea. 

The Liverpool cotton market showed a declining ten- 
dency. Sales of the week, 62,000 bales. The market for 
breadstuffs was dull; red wheat, 9s. 3d.a 9s. 10d.; white, 
9s. 6d. a lls. 6d. Corn has advanced, and is in better 
demand. The supply of money was abundant in the 
London market. Consols, 95}. 

The weather in Paris had been intensely cold. The 
railway traffic was impeded by heavy falls of snow. 
Jerome Buonaparte, the uncle of the French Emperor, 
was alarmingly ill with inflammation of the lungs. It 
is stated that the port of Adool in the Red Sea has 
been ceded to France, and the Porte has granted per- 
mission for the erection of a Roman Catholic church on 
the Island of Massorah, to be under the special protec- 
tion of France. The Paris Moniteur publishes an article 


explaining the law of the Press, the wisdom and neces- | 2 


sity of which, it says, have been proved by eight years’ 
experience. The Paris Bourse had been animated and 
firm; but on the 16th there was a slight relapse, under 
a rumor that the Congress was postponed till the 20th 
or 23d of this month. 

The Spanish expedition to Morocco was reinforced on 
the 13th by four thousand infantry, and six thousand 
cavalry. The Moors are reported to have lost five thou- 
sand men already in their combats with the Spaniards. 
Cholera prevailed at Tetuan. The Spanish government 
was about to borrow $5,000,000 from the Bank, on a 
deposit of securities. 

The Paris correspondent of the London Globe gives 
information that the Emperor of Austria contemplate 
abdicating his throne. Ife says the Archduchess Sophia 
the head of the House of Hapsburg, is the authoress of 
the scheme. It was apprehended that there would soon 
be an outbreak in Hungary. A letter from Pesth says 
“The die is cast. The government is resolved to adopt 
a vigorous policy towards Hungary, instead of redress- 
ing her manifold grievances.” One hundred and eighty 
Protestant noblemen and gentlemen had been cust into 
prison, or cited before the magistrates, for having taken 
part in the assemblies, which protested against the Im- 
perial Patent recently issued. In Hungary, political and 
religious agitations go hand in hand. 

Advices from Constantinople say, that the Porte was 
deliberating whether it would be expedient to bring the 
question of the construction of the Suez Canal before the 
Great Powers of Europe. It is stated that the demand} 
of the French Ambassador for a firman authorizing the 
canal, had been supported by the Ministers of Austria, 
Prussia, Russia and Sardinia. 

Unitep Srates.—Congress—The National Legisla- 


ture still exhibits a state of pitiable weakness ; it ap- 
pears for the present to be paralyzed by sectional and 
party strife. The House of Representatives was still 
without a Speaker. 

The President's Message was sent to the U. S. Senate, 
and read in that body on the 27th ult., having been re- 
tained until that time for the House of Representatives 
to organize. Of the African slave trade the President 
says, “after a most careful and rigorous examination of 
our coasts and a thorough investigation of the subject, 
we have not been able to discover that any slaves have 
been imported into the United States, except the cargo 
by the Wanderer, numbering between three and four 
hundred.” The evils of this trade are pointed out, and 
the attempted opening of it deprecated and condemned. 
A treaty with Nicaragua has been ratified by that go- 
vernment, and will be laid before the U. S. Senate. The 
Pacific Railroad is recommended, and reasons given why 
it should be made as a measure of public policy. The 
acquisition of Cuba by purchase is again strongly urged. 
The most objectionable portion of the message is, that 
which relates to Mexican affairs. The President renews 
the recommendation that authority should be given him 
to establish military posts across the Mexican line in 
Sonora and Chihuahua, as a protection to Americans 
and Mexicans against hostile incursions of the Indians. 
He also advises an armed occupation of Mexico, in order 
to restore tranquillity, and uphold the power of Presi- 
dent Juarez, the head of the “Constitutional” or “ Li- 
beral government! The President laments the existing 
agitation on the subject of domestic slavery in the United 
States, but is of the opinion that the sectional excite- 
ment to which it has given rise, will subside and even- 
tually die out, to be succeeded by other and less threat- 
ening controversies. He again recommends an appro- 
priation “to be paid to the Spanish government, for the 
purpose of distribution among the claimants in the 
Amistad case.” 

The Treasury.—The receipts into the U. S. Treasury, 
from all sources, during the fiscal year ending Sixth mo. 
30th last, including loans and issues of Treasury notes, 
were $81,692,471, which sum with the balance of $6,- 
398,316, in the Treasury at the beginning of the year, 
made the sum of $88,090,787. The public expenditures 
during the same period amounted to $83,751,514, leav- 
ing a balance at the end of the fiscal year of $4,339,273. 
The amount paid for the redemption of Treasury notes, 
and for interest on the public debt, was $17,405,285; 
for all other branches of the public service, $66,346,229. 

ost-office.—The expenditures of the Department, dur- 
ing the past fiscal year, exclusive of payments for mail 
service specially provided for by Congress, out of the 
general treasury, amounted to $14,964,493, and its re- 
ceipts to only $7,968,484, showing a deficiency to be 
supplied from the treasury of $6,996,009. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 188. During the 
last year, the sales at the drove-yards, in the twenty- 
fourth ward, were as follows: Beeves, 87,555; sheep, 
72,168; hogs, 115,226; cows, 11,153. The average 
temperature of the last month, according to the record 
kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 32.8. The high- 
2st of the thermometer was 71, and the lowest 10 deg 
The amount of rain for the month was 3} inches, mak- 
ing a total for the year of 58.12 inches, which is the 
greatest amount known to have fallen at P hil: idelphia, 
inayear. The least quantity was, in 1825, 294 inches ; 
the average for twenty-two years is 44} inches. The 
mean temperature of ‘the year 1859 was 51.2, which is 
one degree higher than the average of the preceding 
thirty-five years. The warmest day of the year was the 
13th of Seventh month, the mean temperature of which 
was 86 degrees; the coldest was the 10th of First month, 
the mean of which was 2 degrees. 

Arkansas.—All free coloured persons found in this 
State on and after the Ist day of the present month, are 
to be sold into slavery. The papers of the State have 
published the act so as to give notice to that class of 
persons. 

Texas.—The weather was severely cold in Texas about 
the middle of last month. It was experienced in all parts 
of the State, and in some places, cattle, sheep and other 
domestic animals perished in considerable numbers. The 
Indianola Courier says, “ During the recent ‘cold snap,’ 
thousands of fish in Matagordia bay and adjacent wa- 
ters were chilled to death. Many floated ashore, but 
the larger number drifted with the current into the 
gulf.” 
| Mortality of Philadelphia.—During the year 1859, the 
whole number of interments in this city was 9715; of 
jadults, 4319; of children, The number of deaths 
of children under one year was 2961; of adults over 
eighty, 219. The deaths by consumption of the lungs, 
numbered 1509. In 1858, the total number of deaths 


5396. 


-|the Boys’ department of this Institution. 


was 10,644, and the total number of deaths from cons) 
sumption was 1620. The deaths in 1858 were greater 
by 929, than during the past year, notwithstanding the 
increase in population. 

Steamboat Disasters.—The St. Louis (Mo.) Democrat’ 
gives the losses for 1859, | as follows: Steamboats sunk!” 
in the Western rivers, 62; burnt, 26; exploded, 6; lives 
lost by steamboat disasters, 396; estimated loss of Pro) 
perty, $2,333,000. 

Fire in New York.—On the 29th ult., a fire broke out 
in Beekman street, which was not arrested until a nume! 


ber of large buildings were destroyed. Estimated loss, © td 
$800,000. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Jas. Austin, agt., Mass., for E. A. Bagey: 
ton, Jos. B. Swain, A. Barney, Ed. Mitchell, Benj. Gard. 
ner, and Eliz. F. Gardner, $2 each, vol. 33; from J,> 
Fawcett, agt., O., for M. Warrington, Edwd. Bons 
Senr., Isaac Bonsall, Daniel Stratton, and Daniel Pa 
$2 each, vol. 32, for David Fawcett, $4, vols. 32 and3 
H. Gambell, $4, vols. 32 and 33, John French, $4, vols, 
31 and 32; from Thomas 8. Cobb, Mich., $4, vols. 3377 
and 33. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. "4 


A Special Meeting of the Committee to superintend. 
the Boarding-School at West-Town, will be held at Arch’ 
Street Meeting- house, Phil adelphia, on Third-day next,” 
the 10th inst., at twelve o’clock, m. ; 

First mo. 4th, 1860. Joet Evans, Clerk. 


The Western Soup-House, situated at the south-east) 
corner of Seventeenth and Sansom (late George) streetay 
is now open for the delivery of soup and bread. Dona.) 
tions will be thankfully received by either of the follow- 
ing persons: 

‘Georcr Vaux, Treasurer, No. 46 North Seventeenth 
street, 1715 Arch street; Samuen L. Batty, Secretary,’ 
No. 920 Chestnut street; William U. Ditzler, N. E. cor, 
Twelfth and Filbert streets. 


SOUP-HOUSE. 

The Society for supplying the poor of the city with 
soup, having opened their house, Griscom street, late 
Green's Court, between Fourth and Fifth, and Sprue 
and Pine streets, respectfully solicit contributions in ai 
of this charity. Donations will be gratefully receiv 
by the Treasurer, Jeremian Hacker, No. 316 8. Fo 
street, or Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street. 


WANTED. 
A young Friend, as an apprentice to the retail drug 


business. Inquire at No. 304 Arch street. J 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
wanted to fill the station of Governor if 


f 
Application may be made to Narnan Saarpvess, Con- 

cord, Pa.; Samuet Hittes, Wilmington, Del.; James 

Emien, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, Philad. 
Twelfth mo., 1859. 


A Friend is 


NOTICE. 

A Suitable Friend and his* Wife are wanted to take 
charge of the farm and farm-house at West-Town on thé 
Ist of the Fourth month next. 

Early application is desirable, and may be made to @ 

CuHarLes Downinc, Downingtown P. O. 
Aaron Suarpvess, West Chester P. O. 
Josuua Pusey , London; grove P. O. 

Jorn Evans, Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co., Pa. 

Eleventh mo. 17th, 1859. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. \ 
A Friend and his wife are wanted, to aid in carrying 
out the concern for the improvement of the Indians. 
Application may be made to ; 
Esenezer Worth, Marshallton P. O., Chester Co. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co. 
Joret Evans, Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co. 
Ninth mo. 23d, 1859. 


— ninsithsnttucaan 


PILE & M ELROY, "PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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